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NOTES ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THREE SIX- 
TEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH BOOKS CON- 
NECTED WITH LONDON HOSPITALS 


By SIR D’ARCY POWER, K.B.E., F.R.C.S. (Enc.), F.S.A2 


tion in the treatment of the sick poor in London, and 

produced a number of books written by men who had 
the interest of surgery at heart and who strove to raise 
their calling from a trade to a profession. Vicary, Gale, 
Clowes, Banester, Read, and Maister Peter Lowe wrote 
books which are still a joy to read. Their language is 
charming, their invective is fierce, their poetry is vile, but 
they give so lively a picture of the times in which they 
lived that many a profitable hour may still be spent in 
their company. 

The object of the Bibliographical Society, however, is 
Bibliography, so I leave this band of writers and will ask 
you to consider three books whose history has not yet been 
completely elucidated. 


4 ‘HE middle of the sixteenth century witnessed a revolu- 


1 Read before the Bibliographical Society of London, 21 March 1921. 
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(i) Lhe Order of the Hospitalls 


I will begin with this little duodecimo, the title-page of 
which runs : 


THE ORDER | Of the Hospitalls of K. Henry | the viiith and K. Ed-| 
ward the vith, 
St. Bartholomew’s. 
te Christ’s. 
* 1 Bridewell. 
St. Thomas’s. 


By the Maior, Cominaltie, and Ci-|tizens of London, Governours of | the 
Possessions, Revenues and | Goods of the sayd Hospitalls, | 1557. 

The book is in black letter and has neither the name nor 
the place of the printer. The copy here shown has been 
re-backed and re-labelled, but the leather covering the sides 
is original. The edges of the leaves and the edges of the 
leather binding are gilded, and there is marbled paper at 
each end of the volume. 

The book itself consists of §7 leaves and 113 pages. The 
paper is of good quality, but it is badly discoloured throughout. 
Written in the bold hand of a clerk on the reverse of the 
title-page is the inscription: ‘To the Right Worp". S*. 
. Humphry Edwin Kn‘. and Alderman, Governor of Christ’s 
* Hosp"".” The book was also in the possession of a Governor 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1809. It contains his 
summons to attend at the Blue-coat School on St. Matthew’s 
Day and go ‘ from thence to Christ Church to hear a sermon 
‘and afterwards to hear the Oration in the great Hall 
‘ according to ancient Custom. 

‘NB. It is particularly requested that you take a Green 
‘Staff, as a Governor of this Hospital, upon entering the 
* Great Hall’. 

In spite of the date and the type I have always thought 
there was something wrong about the book, and I felt about 
it as the undergraduate did when he wrote : 
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‘I do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.’ 
So I have brought it here this afternoon for your inspection 
with such facts as I have been able to gather, that you may 
sit in judgement upon it, and, I fear, damn it as an impostor. 

The book contains the rules which the citizens of London 
desired should govern the Charities which had been placed 
under their control after the upheaval in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It declares how many governors shall be 
elected ; the manner in which they shall be chosen; the 
length of time they shall serve and the charge to be given to 
them ; the manner of conducting the Courts and of appoint- 
ing the Officers; the duties of the Officers, and many other 
details, serviceable and necessary at the time, but of no interest 
to us at present. 

The first notice of the Orders occurs in the Repertories 
at the Guildhall, where, under the date 1557, 28th Sept., 
4 & § Ph. & Mary, it appears that the ‘ Court of Aldermen 
* agreed that all the articles and ordinances then read con- 
‘cerning the government and ordering of the Poor in West 
‘Smithfield and the hospitals of the City, lately devised by 
*S[ijr Martin Bowes and S[ijr Rowland Hill, knights, and 
‘diverse other aldermen and commoners of this city being 
‘ Governours and Surveyors at that present of the said house 
‘should be entered of record and from thenceforth put in 
‘ due execution ’. 

The Order is headed ‘Offley, Maior’, and Sir Thomas 
Offley was Mayor in 1556-7. 

The ‘ Memoranda, References, and Documents relating to 
The Royal Hospitals of the City of London’, compiled by 
Mr. James Francis Firth, the Town Clerk, and issued by the 
Court of Common Council in 1836, state that ‘these articles 
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‘and ordinances do not appear to be entered of record but 
‘were printed in 1557 under the title “’The Order of the 
‘Hospitalls”, etc.’ There is no doubt that the Orders were 
duly made in 1557, and it is a little remarkable that they 
should never have been transcribed in the archives of the 
City. They were certainly circulated to the four Royal 
Hospitals, for there is plenty of evidence to show that they 
were known to, and acted on, by the governing bodies of 
these charities. 

The next notice of the Orders is in Strype’s edition of 
Stow’s Survey (Lond. 1754, vol. i, p. 195), where it is stated 
that the Orders ‘ were printed in a little book in the time of 
Mr. Goodfellow, Towne Clerk’. This is amplified by 
Gough (British Topography, Lond. 1780, vol. i, p. 639) as 
follows: ‘the Order of the Hospitalls, etc., since reprinted 
‘in the old character and size at the expence of Mr. Secretary 
‘Pepys. O.’ Mr. Bernard Kettle, of the Guildhall Library, 
tells me that O. is William Oldys, the antiquary (1696-1761). 
The statement that a reprint was made at the expense of 
Mr. Secretary Pepys is repeated by Ames in Herbert’s edition 
(p. 1596), and by Lowndes (p. 1124). I also find in Lowndes 
that the book has fetched the following prices at sales: 
Nassau, pt. i, 2469, {1. 185.; Strettell, 1057, 5s.; Towneley, 
pt. i, 563, 75. 6d.; Inglis, 1076, 8s. 

It is generally assumed, therefore, that there are two editions 
of the Orders, the one printed in 1557; the other, a facsimile 
printed at a much later date. I have examined the various 
copies of the book which are accessible to see in what respects 
they agree or differ, taking my own as a standard. The 
British Museum and the Bodleian Libraries have each two 
copies; the Guildhall Library, the Society of Antiquaries, 
Christ’s Hospital, the Pepysian Library at Cambridge, the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society at Bristol, and the Surgeon- 
General’s Library at Washington have one copy apiece. 
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Sir William Osler’s library has this copy, which Lady Osler 
kindly allows me to show you,.and I have a copy. Twelve 
copies of the book are thus available for comparison, and 
I have particulars of all of them. They are printed on similar 
paper, and in every case the paper is discoloured as it is in these 
two copies. In each case there are three vertical chain lines 
on a page, but it is only in my own copy and in the two 
copies in the’ Bodleian that there is any watermark. In my 
own copy there is a device on the third fly-leaf in front and 
in the last fly-leaf at the end. It is in the nature of a shield 
with a double border. Miss Anderson has kindly examined 
the two copies in the Bodleian and she.writes : ‘The volumes 
‘seem to me to agree in watermarks. On one page I think 
‘I trace come, and in the corresponding leaf of the gathering 
‘ ny, the intermediate letters are in the binding and I could 
‘not distinguish them. The more common watermark is 
something like a horn on an ornamental shield but, as it is 
everywhere close in to the binding, and besides cut at the 
‘ top, it is not very easy to be definite. Ordinarily the pages 
‘have three vertical lines each. 8° Rawl. 586* has on the 
‘second flyleaf at the beginning as watermark a portion of 
‘a fleur-de-lys enclosed in a shield—the upper portion is cut 
‘away; the end flyleaf has as watermark a crown over a 
‘shield, but the shield is almost entirely cut away as is also 
‘ part of the crown. 

‘8° Rawl. 586** has on flyleaf two, what seems to be the 


* remains of but the top line of the T is cut away. All 


‘ 


‘ 


‘the watermarks are close into the binding and have been 
‘cut by the binder.’ None of the other copies that I have 
examined have any watermarks. 

Nearly every copy has an inscription similar to the one 
I show you. It is written in a bold text hand, is on the reverse 
of the title-page, and states that the book has been presented 
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to an alderman or Governor of Christ’s Hospital about the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

All the copies that I have seen appear to me to be part of 
one issue, which was put into sioctlnlen at the end of the 
seventeenth century. It is probable, therefore, that they are 
all examples of what Oldys called the Pepys reprint. I have 
not found a single example of any earlier edition. It seems 
almost certain that no edition was printed in 1557, but that 
the Christ’s Hospital authorities printed directly from a 
manuscript copy, possibly, as tradition states, at the expense 
of Mr. Samuel Pepys. Moreover, the manuscript from which 
the book was printed had only recently come into the posses- 
sion of the Blue-coat School, for the Order beginning ‘ Offley, 
Maior’, is signed ‘ Goodfellow’, whereas if it had been 
printed from the original it would have been signed ‘ Black- 
well’. William Blackwell was Town Clerk from 1541 to 
1570; John Goodfellow was Town Clerk from 1690 to 1700. 
The book was printed, therefore, between 1690 and 1700. 
This is corroborated by the inscription in my copy, which 
shows that it belonged to Sir Humphry Edwin. Edwin was 
a Skinner and a Barber-Surgeon who was alderman of the 
Tower Ward. He was Master of the Barber-Surgeons Com- 
pany in 1686, and served the office of Sheriff in the same 
year. He was knighted in 1687 and was Mayor in 1697. 

Having thus fixed the approximate date I set to work to 
discover whether there was any special reason for printing 
The Order of the Hospitalls at the end of the seventeenth 
century when they had remained so long in manuscript. 
I found that in 1681 the Court of Aldermen made a determined 
effort to regain their ancient jurisdiction over the four Royal 
Hospitals, which had practically lapsed from disuse. On 
14 February 1681 ‘a reference was made to the presidents of 
‘the four hospitals and four aldermen to inquire into and 
‘ examine the ancient method of managing the hospitals and 
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‘appointing governors’. The result of the inquiry was to 
show conclusively that the Court of Aldermen had jurisdiction 
over the Hospitals, but it was found difficult to enforce it— 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital proving especially refractory—and 
the dispute dragged on for several years. 

On 28 October 1690 ‘ the Clerk of Christ’s Hospital was 
‘ordered by that day seven-night to deliver an account in 
‘ writing how, and in what manner, the Governors of that 
‘Hospital were anciently nominated and appointed, and 
* when and how the same came to be altered’. On 10 March 
1690-1, the Committee reported that ‘ by an act of Common 
‘Council 5th of August, 4th and §th Ph. & Mar. it was 
‘ ordained that the Lord Mayor for the time being and such 
‘of the Aldermen, commonalty and citizens as should be 
‘ appointed by the Mayor and Court of Aldermen for the time 
‘being to be governors of the possessions, etc., and their 
* successors for evermore (and gave authority to them to make 
‘ statutes and ordinances for well governing the hospitals, and 
‘to nominate, appoint, make, create, and ordain such and so 
‘ many officers, ministers, and governors under them in the 
‘ said hospitals as shall be thought meet by their discretions, to 
‘the intent the poor therein may be well and honestly pro- 
‘ vided for). 

‘That pursuant to that act certain ordinances were made 
‘by the Court of Aldermen for the government of the 
‘ hospitals and how the governors should be chosen . . . accord- 
‘ing to which Order the new governors were presented to 
‘and approved by the Court of Aldermen till the year 1615. 
‘That although the entry of confirmation of new governors 
‘by the Court of Aldermen was omitted for many years ... 
‘the Mayor and Aldermen were summoned.’ 

The result of the inquiry which evidently turned upon 
the consideration of the ‘ Order of the Hospitalls ’ was satis- 
factory, for ‘ The Committee did not find any authority for 
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‘altering the way of election or for electing other than 
‘ citizens for the presidents and governors of the hospitals or 
‘any or either of them. The report was well liked, approved 
‘ and ordered to be entered on the Repertory.’ This appears 
to have settled the matter, for the Court of Aldermen resumed 
its authority and the hospitals acquiesced. 

The printing of The Order of the Hospitalls seems to 
be the immediate outcome of this struggle. It must have 
been necessary for all the governors of the hospitals who took 
an active interest in them to study the Orders, which had 
hitherto existed only in manuscript. A new copy was there- 
fore obtained from the Guildhall and its authenticity was 
guaranteed by the signature of the Town Clerk. It was 
printed and a sufficient number of copies were struck off for 
the use of the governors. The edition was of a considerable 
size. It was not put on sale, but a copy was probably given to 
each governor and to each member of the Court of Aldermen. 

The conditions which led to the active interference of 
Mr. Pepys in the affairs of the Blue-coat School at the end of 
the seventeenth century are well known, and are clearly set 
out by the Bishop of Worcester in his Annals of Christ's 
Hospital. ‘The school passed through a difficult period 
during the Treasurership of Nathaniel Hawes from 1683 to 
1699, when there was a general relaxation of discipline. 
Mr. Pepys, with his accustomed energy, set himself to improve 
the administration, having already obtained a voice in the 
management by securing a grant of public money for the 
newly established Mathematical School. This school was 
originally intended to train officers for the King’s ships and, 
as Secretary of the Admiralty, Pepys was directly interested 
in its success. It is quite possible, therefore, that Pepys paid 
for the printing of The Order of the Hospitalls, though I am 
informed that there is no documentary evidence of the fact 
in the Christ’s Hospital records. 
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The name of the printer is not given, but a few years 
later Mr. Edward Brewster bought and gave to the use of 
the Blue-coat School a book called Synopsis Algebraica. In 
1708 it was reported that, the first impression being now 
almost spent, the Committee of Christ’s Hospital ordered 
Mr. Newton and Mr. Dutton, the master of the new Mathe- 
matical School, to revise and correct the book, and translate 
it into English, in order to have the same reprinted and made 
of more general and public use. It was hoped that ‘ the 
‘ advantage arising therefrom may defray the charge of the 
* impression ’. 

The Committee ordered 750 copies in Latin and 1,000 in 
English. Samuel Cobb, the undermaster, received ten guineas 
for his translation, and it was arranged to sell the book to 
three specified booksellers at 25. 6d. a copy in sheets. 

I thought that this information might help to elucidate the 
publisher of The Order of the Hospitalls, so I visited the 
British Museum and obtained ‘ A Synopsis of Algebra being 
‘the posthumous work of Joannes Alexander of Bern in 
‘ Swisserland to which is added an Appendix by seme gd 
‘Dutton. For the use of the two mathematicall Schools in 
* Christ’s Hospital, London. Done from the Latin by Samm. 
‘Cobb M.A. London. Printed for the Hospital by ]. Barber 
‘and are to be sold by S. Keble and D. Tooke in Fleet St. 
‘and D. Midwinter in St. Paul’s Churchyard. MDCCIX.’ 

The Appendix has on the title-page: ‘ London, Printed 
by J. Barber, Printer to the said Hospital MDCCIX.’ 
It appears from this that the Blue-coat School had its own 
printer twenty years after the publication of The Order of 
the Hospitalls. 1 looked through the volume, but could find 
no paper mark, and I am not sufficiently skilled to say whether 
the type used in printing The Order of the Hospitalls bears any 
relation to that used by J. Barber. 

The Order of the Hospitalls is reprinted in full both in the 
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1837 and 1863 editions of Memoranda, References and Docu- 
ments relating to the Royal Hospitals: it is summarized in 
Sir Norman Moore’s History of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


(ii) Vicary’s Anatomy of Man 


The second book to which I wish to draw your attention is 
Vicary’s Anatomy of Man, as there is also a little bibliographical 
difficulty connected with it. The first edition of which we 
have certain knowledge is a 12mo which was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1577 with the following heading : 
Tricesimo die Januarii (1577) 

Lycensed unto him. ‘A briefe Traytise 
Henry Bamforde {0 the Anatomye of Man’s Bodye.’ xiid and 
a copie. 

The title-page, which has an ornamental border, reads : 

A profitable Trea-|tise of the Anatomie | of mans body : | Compyled by that 
excel-\lent Chirurgion, M. Tho-|mas Vicary, Esquire, Seriaunt | Chirurgion 
to King Henry the | eyght, to king Edward the .vj. to | Queene Mary, and to 
our most | gracious Soueraigne Lady | Queene Elizabeth, and also | cheefe 
Chirurgion of .S. | Bartholomewes | Hospital. | Which work is newly reuyued, | 
corrected, and published by the | Chirurgions of the same | Hospital now 
beeing. | An. 1577. | { Imprinted at London, by | Henry Bamforde. 

This title-page makes two definite statements : first, that 
the book was compiled, not written by Thomas Vicary ; 
secondly, that it was revived, i.e. revised, after his death by 
the surgeons who had been his colleagues at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Clearly, therefore, the book was attributed to 
Vicary by those who had first-hand knowledge of his work. 
There must have been some previous copy from which this 
edition was revised, and Aikin, in his Biographical Memoirs 
of Medicine in Great Britain, published in 1780, says of 
Vicary: ‘the name of this person deserves recording as the 
‘author of the first anatomical work written in the English 
‘language. . . . The title of his work is ““ A Treasure for English- 
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“men containing the Anatomie of Man’s Body ”’, printed 
“London 1548’. No trace of this book has been found in 
spite of a diligent search by many persons extending over 
many years. 

Dr. Frank Payne made a critical examination of the book 
as it was revised in 1577 (the British Medical Journal, 1896, 
vol. i), and showed conclusively that it was an abridgement of 
a manuscript which was then in his possession, and which 
I have seen, the work of an English surgeon whose personality 
is clearly displayed though his name is not given, and it is in the 
English language. The date of composition is given in the text 
as the year of our Lord 1392, but the ‘manuscript itself was 
probably written about a century later. Vicary’s Anatomy is 
practically a compilation from this manuscript. He omits 
a great deal and abbreviates a great deal, for his treatise is 
not more than half as long as his copy. The quotations from 
ancient writers are given very loosely and inaccurately by 
Vicary, but they are the same as those given fully in the manu- 
script. Dr. Payne therefore came to the conclusion that 
Vicary was in possession of a copy of this treatise, of which 
he made an abridgement using the same words, sometimes 
not understanding them, and brought it out as his own; or 
alternatively, as one does not like to think of Vicary as an 
actual literary impostor and there is another possibility, that 
Vicary did not profess to be the author. ‘The only 
‘authentically known printed edition was brought out,’ says 
Dr. Payne, ‘fifteen years after his death by his colleagues 
‘at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and they may have found 
*a manuscript tract which they regarded as Vicary’s, though 
“he had never laid claim to it or published it as his. In 
‘any case the real author or compiler was our anonymous 
* friend of the fourteenth century, about whom I wish I knew 
‘more. His book is, I think, interesting as an example of the 
* medical language of the time. Vicary’s book is not really an 
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example of the language of his time, his nomenclature being 

"quite out of date, though the spelling and diction are 

* modernized.’ I am glad to be able to take the matter a step 
backwards and so clear my predecessor, Vicary, of the sus- 
picion of literary forgery, and, at the same time, show that 
there is some truth in both Dr. Payne’s hypotheses. 

John Halle, a distinguished surgeon, who lived at Maid- 
stone from his birth in 1529 to his death in 1568, was a younger 
contemporary of Vicary and one of his personal friends. 
In 1565 Halle produced an edition of Lanfrank’s Surgery, and 
he thus iondin his treatment of the work of that great 
Italian surgeon, who died in 1306: ‘I dedicate this excellent 
“compendious worke, called “ Chirurgia parua Lanfranci ” 

. . which was translated out of Frenche into the olde 
‘Saxony englishe, about twoo hundred yeres past. Which 
‘I haue nowe not only reduced to our vsuall speache, by 

: changyng or newe translating suche wordes, as nowe be 
‘ inueterate, and growne out of knowledge by processe of 
‘tyme, but also conferred my labours in this behalf with 
‘other copies both in Frenche and latin; namely with 
‘ maister Bacter, for his latine copie and Symon Hudie for his 
‘french copie, and other English copies ; of the which I had 
“one of John Chamber, and another of John Yates both very 
‘auncient, with other mo: whose good helpe hath not a 
‘ little farthered me in these things, to the intent that it 

‘ might perfectly come forth to a publique profite which to 
* doe I was constreigned, not only because I would not truste 

“too muche to myne owne rude iudgement: but also that 
‘ by the authoritie of dyuers men of knowledge, this excellent 
‘ worke (as it is worthy) may the more effectually be alowed 
‘and accepted.’ 

Halle also takes back the story of Vicary’s Anatomy to a time 
antecedent to the edition of 1577, for he says in the prologue 
to his first treatise of Anatomy, which is dated 1565, that he 
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is somewhat encouraged to publish it ‘ by the example of 
‘good maister Vicarie, late Sargeante chyrurgien to the 
‘queenes highness; who was the firste that euer wrote a 
‘treatyse of Anatomye in English (to the profite of his 
‘brethren chirurgiens and the helpe of younge studientes) 
‘ as farre as I can learne’. 

In 1588 John Read, an energetic surgeon living at Gloucester, 
published a treatise on Fistula which had been written by 
John of Arderne in 1376, and, as in the case of Vicary and 
Halle, he used a fifteenth-century English translation, though 
he also had an earlier Latin version before him, because he 
inserts a few lines which had been accidentally omitted in the 
English version. 

Several deductions can be made from these facts. There 
is no doubt that Vicary compiled his treatise on anatomy and 
issued it with the full knowledge that it was already out of 
date, because he thought it would be useful to the students 
of the United Company of Barbers and Surgeons, which had 
been founded in 1540. There is little doubt that he pursued 
and perhaps originated the plan which Halle imitated. He 
borrowed a manuscript and copied it with such alterations as 
his limited knowledge of anatomy allowed. He did not know, 
or did not think it worth while to incorporate, the work of 
Vesalius or even of Geminus, who was one of his colleagues, 
as surgeon to King Edward the Sixth. Halle did his com- 
pilation more thoroughly, for he compared several manuscripts; 
Vicary condensed and compiled from a single manuscript ; 
Read merely copied his original without change. The 
surgeons at this time seemed to have been in the same frame 
of mind as the Oxford graduates in the early Tractarian days, 
when Pusey and Newman set their pupils to work to edit the 
Fathers of the Church. 

Vicary’s Anatomy, however, served its purpose, for it re- 
mained in print until 1651, and the following editions 
appeared : 
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Edition. Publisher or Printer. 
(1) During the lifetime of Vicary. ? Publisher. 
(2) 1§577inIzmo_ Elis. ‘ . Henry Bamforde. 
(3) 1586 ,, 4to ‘ ‘ . J. Windet for John Perin. 
(4) 1587 5, 55 . . . George Robinson for John Perin. 
(5) 1596 ,, 55 ' ‘ . TT. Creede. 


(6) 1599, 55 . , . T. Creede. 

(7) 1613 ,, ,, Called 6thly. . Thomas Creede. 

(8) 1626,,_ ,, » 7thly. . B. Alsop and T. Fauucet. 
(9) 1633 ,, 55 » 8thly. . Bar. Alsop & Tho. Fawcet. 

(10) 1641 ,, 5, » 9thly. . B. Alsop and T. Fawcet. 

(11) 1651 ,, I2mo ‘ . T.Fawcet. Sold by J. Nuthall. 

(12) 1888 ,, 8vo ‘ . . N. Truebner & Co. 

The title-page in the 1586 and subsequent editions until 
1641 runs : 

The | Englishe-|mans Treasvre, | or Treasor For | Englishmen; | With 
the true Anatomye of Mans | Body, Compiled by that —s chirurgion 
Maister Thomas Vicary | Esquire Sergeant Chirurgion to King | Henry the 8. 
To King Edward the 6. | To Queene Mary. And to our | Soueraigne Lady 
Queene | Elizabeth. | And also cheefe Chirurgion to S. Bartholo-|mewes 
hospitall. | Whereunto are annexed many secrets appertaining to Chirur-| 
gery, with diuers excellent approued Remedies for all diseases the | which are 
in man or woman, with emplasters of speciall cure | with other potions and 
drinkes approued in Phisike. | Also the rare treasor of the English Bathes, 
pe sets William Turner, Doctor in Phisicke. | Gathered and set forth 
for the benefit of his friendes and | countrimen in England by William Bremer, 
Practi-|tioner in Phisicke and Chirurgery. | (Ornament.) | At London, | 
4] Imprinted by Iohn VVindet for Iohn Perin | dwelling in Paules Church-yard 
at the signe of the Angell, | and are there to be sold. | 1586. 

This title-page—except for the change of the printer’s 
name and the date—remained until the 16173 edition, when a 
section was added of ‘Oynments and Plaisters; | with 
‘ especiall and approved remedies for the Plague, and | Pesti- 
‘lent Fever, which never came to light before this | present ; 

. B. Practitioner in sicke | an rurgerie ’. 
‘By W. B. P Physick d Chyrurgerie ’ 

W. B. was W. Boraston of Salop. This edition was further 
enriched by a whole plate engraving of a skeleton moralizing 
with a tomb in the background and ‘ Sic transit gloria Mundi ’ 
as alegend. The 1641 edition also has a plate of the distribu- 
tion of the veins. 
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The book had really fulfilled its purpose, but it was thought 
worth while to publish it once again in a smaller form and 
with an altered title. Accordingly in 1651 this 12mo appeared 
with the title-page in red and black inside a ruled border. 

The | Surgions | Directorie | for | Young Practitioners, | in [respect of ?] 
Wounds, and Cures, &c., | shewing the Excellencie of divers Secrets | belonging 
to that noble Art and | Mysterie. | Very usefull in these Times upon any | 


sodaine Accidents. | And may well serve, | As a Noble Exercise for Gentle- 
women, and others; who desire Science in | Medicine and Surgery, for a 


generall good | 
Divided into X Parts. | (Whose Contents follow in the next Page.) Written 
by T. Vicary Esquire, Chyrurgion | to Hen 8, Edw 6. Q Mary. Q. Eliz. | 
London, | Printed by T. Fawcet dwelling in Shoo-|Lane, at the Signe of 
the Dolphin. 1651 | And are to be sold by J. Nuthall at his Shop in | Flete- 
street at the signe of Hercules Pillers. 


The edition of 1888 is published by the Early English Text 
Society, and was edited by Dr. F. J. Furnivall and his son 
Percy Furnivall, using the text of the 1577 edition. 

The Englishman’s Treasure thus had a long career, but it 
probably owed its sale to the number of receipts it contained 
and not to the Anatomy, which was long out of date when the 
book first appeared. Indeed as showing how little attention 
was paid by the successive editors it may be noted that the 
mistranslation which appears on page 44 of the 1586 edition 
is unchanged in the 1651 edition [p. 66]. The passage runs : 
‘The seconde portion of the guttes is called jejunium, for 
‘he is evermore emptie, for to him lyeth evermore the chest 
‘of the Gal beating him sore, and draweth forth of him al 
‘ the drosse, and cleanseth him cleane.’ This is a misreading 
of the manuscript, which has ‘ Biting him sore’, referring to 
the supposed irritant properties of the bile. 

I feel that I have done my duty to Thomas Vicary by 





showing that he was not a purloiner of other men’s brains, 
but that the Anatomy was issued originally as part of a scheme 
to go back to old writers at a time when surgery was just 
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beginning to take a new lease of life after the dead period of 
the Wars of the Roses. 


(iii) The Ordre of the Hospital of S. Bartholomewes in West- 
Smythfielde in London. 


The third book I wish to speak about is a small book of 
Orders issued in 1552 for the government of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. The title-page reads : 

The Ordre of | the Hospital of .S. Bar-|tholomewes in West-|Smythfielde 

in | London. | (i. Epist. John, ii Chap. | He that sayeth he walketh in the 
lyght, and hateth his brother, came neuer as yet in the lyght. But | he that 
loueth his brother, he dwel-|leth in the lyght. | Londini | Anno | 1552. 
It presents few points of bibliographical interest, but, such 
as they are, it is as well to place them on record. The colophon 
of the 1552 edition states that the book was ‘ imprinted at 
‘London by Ry|charde Grafton, Printer to the | Kynges 
‘maiestie. | Cum priuilegio ad imprimen-|dum solum’. 
Bound up with it is a pamphlet containing the ‘ Orders taken 
‘and Enacted for Orphans with their porcions. Anno. 
*‘MDLI’; an Order Fv Carts and another on Dues for 
Tythes. 

Strype, in his edition of Stow, says that it was reprinted in 
1580, but this appears to be an error. It was certainly reprinted 
as a quarto in 1652 under the title ‘ Orders and Ordinances 
‘for the better government of the Hospitall of Bartholomew 
‘the lesse’. ‘ As also Orders enacted for Orphans and their 
‘ portions MDLXXX. Together with a Briefe Discourse of 
‘the laudable Customes of London. London, Printed by 
‘James Flesher, Printer to that Honourable City 1652.’ This 
reprint is abridged, as the prayers are omitted, since the Church 
of England was in abeyance during the Commonwealth. 
The abridged reprint appears in full in Strype’s edition of 
Stow (Lond. 1720. Vol. ii, Book 6, Appendix, p. 51). In 
1884 Mr. Morrant Baker—a surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
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Hos gy te the 1652 edition with a prefatory note 


in The St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports (vol. xx, 1884). 
In 1885 he caused some separate copies to be struck off in 
—_ and prefixed a typo-etching of an engraving of the 

ospital in 1720. This reprint is in special type and has the 
ornaments copied from the 1652 edition The ornament on 
page 35 has eet inadvertently transposed by the printer. 
n 1885 Mr. Morrant Baker issued privately an abstract of 
The Orders and Ordinances in a quarto volume with the 
heading ‘ The ‘Two foundations of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital a.p. 1123 and a.p. 1546’. ‘This volume has an 
engraving of Rahere’s tomb copied from that in the Vetusta 
Monumenta and bears the imprint of Smith, Elder & Co. 
Fourteen copies were struck off in folio size. 

The 1552 edition was reprinted in full by Dr. F. J. Furnivall 
and Mr. Percy Furnivall as an appendix to their edition of 
Vicary’s Anatomy in the Early English Text Society’s Publica- 
tions, Lond. 1888. An abstract of the 1552 edition is also 
given by Sir Norman Moore inAis History of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital (vol. ii, 1918, p. 164). ‘The copy of this little book 
now in the British Museum belonged, says Sir Norman 
Moore, to King Edward VI. It is mentioned by J. G. 
Nichols, Literary Remains of King Edward VI, Roxburghe 
Club, 1857. The volume, when Mr. Nichols wrote, seems 
to have had its original binding stamped with ‘ E. vi. R.’ 
and roses and crowns. This was no doubt decayed, as the 
book now has a modern binding. Sir Norman Moore further 
notes that ‘on the title-page of “’The Ordre” is written 
* 'Y. 24. 2, which may perhaps be the pressmark of the Royal 
* Library ’. 

The preface of the 1552 edition gives the following account 
of the genesis of the book. It states that in five years, after 
the foundation of the Hospital, ‘ there haue bene healed of 
‘the Pocques, Fistules, flthie Blaynes and Sores, to the 
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‘nombre of .viij. hundred, and thence saufe deliuered, that 
‘other hauyng nede myghte entre in their roume; Beside 
‘eyght skore and .xii. that haue there forsaken this life, in 
‘their intollerable miseries and griefes, whiche elles might 
‘haue died, and stoncke in the iyes & noses of the Citie, 
‘if thys place had not vouchedsaufe to become a poompe 
‘ alone, to ease a commune abhorryng’. The citizens that had 
the care of the Hospital were exclaimed against even in the 
pulpits, as if they had wronged this charity by the mistaken 
supposition that this Hospital should have made a general 
sweep of all the poor and afflicted, and so for their care the 
governors were rewarded with nothing but open detraction. 

Upon this slander so widely spread ‘ It is thought good to 
‘the Lord Mayour of thys Citie of London, as chief patrone 
* and gouvernour of this Hospitall, in the name of the Eitie, to 
‘ publishe at this present the officiers and ordres by hym 
‘appoincted and from time to tyme practysed and vsed by 
‘ twelue of the Citizeins moste auncient, in their courses, .. . 
‘ partly for the staye and redresse of such slaundre and partly 
‘for that it myght be an open wytness, and knowledge vnto 
‘all men, howe thynges are administred there & by whom ’, 
and likewise to excite all well-disposed persons more and more 
to bestow their charity here. 

The Orders are quite interesting and must have been 
extremely well thought out, for with a few minor changes 
and necessary additions they regulate the working of the 
Hospital to this day. Each dion of the Hospital still receives 


a Charge or definition of his duties when he is first appointed, 
and each Charge, in the case of the subordinate officials, con- 
cludes with the words: ‘ This is your charge and office with 
‘the which ye have to do and not with any other thing, 
‘ neither with any other office in this house. But if you shall 
‘ perceive at any time any thing done by any officer or other 
‘person of this house that shall be unprofitable thereunto, 
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“or that may be occasion of any disorder, or shall engender 
* slander to the same that ve then declare it to the Treasurer 
‘or Almoners or to one of them and no farther to meddle 
‘therein.’ I received this injunction so frequently in the 
course of my service at the Hospital that I was quite pleased 
to be told, when I reached the highest ranks, that it was part 
of my duty to see that the affairs of the Hospital were well 
ordered and managed. 

The 1552 edition of the Orders contains the daily service, 
which is omitted in all the reissues except Dr. Furnivall’s. 
The regulations order ‘ A daily seruice for the poore. At 
‘the Houre of eyght of the Clocke in the mornyng, and 
* ilij. of the clock at the afternoone, throughout the whole 
‘ yeare, there shal a bel be rong the space of halfe a quarter 
‘of an houre, and immediately upon the seassyng of the 
* bell, (the poore liyng in their beddes that cannot aryse; & 
*kneling on their knees that can aryse in euery warde, as 
‘their beddes stande,) they shal by course, as many as can 
‘rede, begyn these praiers folowyng. And after that the 
‘ partie, whose course it shalbe, hath begon, all the rest in 
‘the warde shal folow and aunswere, vpon paine to be dis- 
* missed out of the house. And thryse in the weke, that is to 
‘saie, Sondaie, Wedensdaie and Fridaie, they shal saie the 
‘letany in maner and forme as it is [at] thende of this booke. 
‘ The minister shal begyn and the rest shal folowe.’ 

The morning service was of considerable length. It began 
with the Lord’s Prayer and responses; two psalms; an 
anthem; a third a mal the lesson; the Benedicite; the 
Kyrie; the Creed; more responses and prayers for the King, 
the Governors of the Hospital, and the sick poor themselves. 

The afternoon prayers were no shorter; they consisted 
of the Lord’s Prayer and responses; the 86th and the 96th 
psalm; the lesson and the 57th psalm with the Kyrie and 
* all the suffrages and Collectes vsed in the mornyng praier ’. 
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There was also ‘ The Euensong praier at .vii. of the clock at 
nyght’, consisting of the Lord’s Prayer, responses, the 12Ist 
psaim, and a collect. The day’s prayers ended with the words: 
‘God saue our souereigne lorde the kyng, al the Gouernours 
‘ of this house & the holie chirche vniversal and graunt vs peace 
‘in Christ and grace for euer. Amen!’ 

These prayers must have taken up a considerable portion 
of each day, and the minister and his staff were not overpaid, 
as appears from the entry, ‘ To the ministers of the churche 
‘within the Hospitall that is to saie to a Vicare, a clerck & 
‘a sextein . . . xxiii... vis. viii.d.’ Although the prayers 
were omitted in editions subsequent to the original, all the 
reissues contain a passport which was in common form and 
was given to every patient of the Hospital who came from 
a distance to enable him to get home safely and without 
molestation from the authorities. It runs : 

A PASSEPORT to be deliuered to the Poore. To all Maiours, Bailiefs, 
Constables &c. Know ye, that A.B., taileur, borne in the towne of S.T, in 
the countie of Northampton, beyng cured of his disease in the Hospital of 
St. Bartholomews in West smithfield in London, and from thence deliured the 
.xiii. daie of August, in the syxt yeare of the Reigne, &c. hath charge by vs, 
A.B.C. the gouernours of the same, to repaire within days next ensuyng 
the date herof, to his sayd place of natiuitie, or to Westhandfield the place of 
his last abode, and there to exhibite this present passeport to the head officer, 
or officers, in either of the places appointed, that they maie take further order 
for his demeanour. 

Sir Norman Moore (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 182) says ‘ the 
‘carriers to Northamptonshire started from the Ram in 
‘Smithfield and the proximity of this Inn to the Hospital 
* gate may explain why that county chances to be mentioned 
‘in the passport ’. 

There is one Order which is of especial interest, for to it 
we owe the unbroken series of records which are in the 
possession of the Hospital. It is : 


An Order for the saufe kepyng of the evidences and writeinges apperteining 
to the Hospitall. There shall one fayre and substanciall chest be prouided and 
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the same be set in the moste conuenient and surest place of the house the 
which shal haue .iii. seueral lockes and iii keyes, whereof the President alwaies 
to haue one, & the Treasourer one and a Commoner appointed by the whole 
house to haue the thirde. And it shal not be laufull to any of the Gouernours 
to haue any specialtie, euidence or writyng out of the said chest, neither any 
other persone, to cary any of them out of the house (no, though it be for the 
affaires of the said house) but onlie a copie therof which shalbe taken in the 
presence of the .iii. persones aboue named, that haue the keyes & the original 
forthwith to be locked up agayne. 


The books were ordered to be kept by ‘The Renter Clerk ’. 
They were a Repertory, a book of Survey, a book of Ac- 
counts, and a Journal. 

And first you shall note that before euery of these Bookes ye must hauc 
a Calendre, into the whiche ye may entre, by order of letters of the A.B.C. 
all proper names & matters that shall be conteyned in every of them. And 
for the better accomplishyng hereof, ye shall, with your penne, in the heade of 
the lefe, nombre the pages of euery lefe, in euery of these bookes, and then 
addyng in your Calendre the nombre of the page where the name or matter is 
entred in your boke, the reader without any difficultie may tourne to the same. 

The Vse of the first boke called a Repertory. Into this booke shall ye first 
entre the foundacion of this Hospital, and also al dedes, obligacions, acquitaunces 
and other specialties ; vsyng alwaies in the margent of the sayde booke to note 
in a fewe Englyshe wordes, the somme and content of euerye article of these 
wrytynges that shall appiere noteworthic ; and the same notes particularly 


to enter into their seueral and propre places of your calendre, accordyng to the 
order of the A.B.C. 


In the book of the Survey were to be entered all matters 
connected with the property of the Hospital and the cost of 
repairs, &c. 

The Vse of the third booke, called a Booke of Accomptes, was to contain 
all the Accomptes (being allowed by the auditours). And for the ready fyndyng 
of euery matter conteined in euery accompt, ye shal in the margent of this 
boke, vse as is aforesaid, to note dyuers generall wordes, Accomptes, prouisions, 
liueries, giftes, legacies, revvardes, agreementes, Surrenders, Bargaynes, Sutes, 
recoueries, pencions, Fees, &c. Addyng to euery of these, beyng placed in your 
calender, the lefe wher euery of them is mencioned in any of the accomptes 
conteined in this booke, that at a woorde may be sene what hath bene done in 
all these thynges, from the first Treasaurour to the last. And in the ende ye 
shall manifestly declare the names and sirenames of so many diseased persones 
as that yeare haue bene cured and delivered out of this house, and also the 
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names and sirenames of so many as that yeare haue died in the house. The 
names and sirenames also of as many as then shall remaine sycke and diseased 
in thys house together with the name of the shier where-in eche was borne & 
their faculties, exercise, or occupacions. 

The Use of the .iiii. boke called a Iournall. This Booke must also haue 
a Calender ; & it shal alwaies be brought furthe at suche tyme as the President 
and moste parte of the Gouernours shall sit within this Hospitall for the generall 
affaires of the same. And into this booke shall ye entre al! suche orders & decrees, 
as from tyme to tyme shall by the sayde Gouernours or greatest part of them 
be decreed and ordeined. And in the margent thereof ye shal! do as before is 
assigned . . . in few words set furth the somme of euery decree, order &c. 
conteyned therein. And chiefely ye shall vse the generall woordes before 
described in the booke of accomptes, that by the enteraunce of them into your 
calender euery matter may easilie and readylie be founde. And ye shall not 
fayle, but in fyue dayes next after the enteraunce of any thyng into this booke, 
to enter the same by a generall worde in to the Calendre, that as wel when 
you are absent, as present, the gouernours may without difficultie be satisfied 
of that they seke for therein. 

These admirable orders were carried out by the successive 
Clerks to the ayy with the result that Sir Norman Moore 
has lately been able to write a very complete history of the 
Hospital. 

I cannot conclude this paper without expressing my thanks 
for the kindly assistance which I have received from 
Mr. Owen T. Morshead, Pepysian Librarian, of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge; Mr. A. Henderson, F.S.A. (Scot.), of 
the University Library, Glasgow; Lieut.-Col. Fielding H. 
Garrison, of the Surgeon-General’s Library, Washington ; to 
Miss Anderson, who spent much time at the Bodleian for me 
when I was too busy to go there myself ; to my old friend and 
former teacher Mr. W. Hatchett Jackson, the Radcliffe 
Librarian at Oxford; and to Mr. Bernard Kettle, of the 
Guildhall Library. 














THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Held 21 March 1921. 


Tue twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Society was 
held at 20 Hanover Square a little before 6 p.m., at the close 
of the ordinary meeting, the President, Mr. Falconer Madan, 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting read and confirmed. 

The Balance Sheet and Annual Report, which had been 
printed in The Library for 1 March (Fourth Series, Vol. 1, 
pp- 271-5), were taken as read. Their adoption was moved 
from the chair, seconded by Mr. Redgrave, and carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Dr. Greg, seconded by Mr. Redgrave, 
the President and other officers of the Society were re-elected 
for the ensuing session. 

On the motion of Mr. Seymour de Ricci, seconded by the 
Rev. Precentor Nixon, the following were elected as Members 
of Council: Dr. E. Marion Cox, Messrs. Lionel Cust, 
E. H. Dring, Stephen Gaselee, J. P. Gilson, W. W. Greg, 
C. W. Dyson Perrins, Sir D’Arcy Power, Messrs. A. W. Reed, 
Frank Sidgwick, Henry Thomas, Charles Welch. 

The Annual Meeting then closed. 


























THE USE OF THE GALLEY IN ELIZABETHAN 
PRINTING 


T is well known that the usual practice of the modern 
| pane when putting a book into type is to set up the 
whole of the copy in long or ‘ slip ’ galleys, each containing 
from two to four pages of type, and to take proofs from these 
-before dividing the matter into pages. ‘This method has 
two important advantages. In the first place corrections 
can be made much more easily while the type is standing in 
galley than after it is in pages, and if the corrections involve 
the addition of new matter or the cancelling of portions 
already set up, this gives no special trouble, whereas were the 
matter already divided into pages a great part of that work 
might have to be done again. Secondly, if the type is to be 
set up in long galleys it is possible to divide the copy among 
a number of compositors who can work simultaneously, for 
it is, of course, unnecessary that the amount given to each 
should fill an exact number of pages. Were the work cut up 
into pages as composed it would, on the other hand, be neces- 
sary that each man’s portion should end exactly at the foot 
of a page, a thing which could hardly be ensured by the 
most laborious counting of the words of the copy. 

Now one of the many things that we do not know about 
Elizabethan printers is whether they ever used galleys in 
this way or not. The question is perhaps not of the first 
importance, but it has a certain interest from its bearing on 
the further question of the circumstances in which a book 
might be set up by two or more compositors working simul- 
taneously and of the extent to which we are entitled to 
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suppose such a distribution of the work in explaining the 
peculiarities of spelling and arrangement which are sometimes 
met with in scattered portions of a text. 

The point is not, of course, whether the Elizabethans used 
galleys at all, for they must have used something of the kind, 
but how they used them. The ordinary composing stick— 
and pictures of early printing-houses show that they used 
composing sticksx—cannot have held more than some ten 
lines of pica at most, for the weight of the type would have 
made a greater depth of stick inconvenient to handle. When 
the stick was full the matter must have been transferred to 
some receptacle or other, whether it was called a galley or 
not is of no importance. What matters is whether it was 
merely transferred thither to wait until sufficient material 
was composed to form a page, or whether it was customary 
to make setting in galley a definite stage in the work, so that 
the matter of several pages might be standing in galley at 
the same time before any of it was divided up. 

There is, unfortunately, not much external evidence as to 
the technique of Elizabethan printing. In fact, so far as 
I know, there is no serious attempt whatever to describe 
the art earlier than that contained in the second volume of 
Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, 1683, but this, of course, is both 


1 The usual height to paper of modern English type is o-92 in. I am 
indebted to Dr. Greg for the measurement of the only flat impression of an 
Elizabethan type that is known to me. This occurs in a copy of W. Lambarde’s 
"Apxatovojua, printed by John Day in 1568. The impression measures 0°97 in. 
The ink may have spread a trifle, but on the other hand as the paper was 
printed damp the impression would be slightly smaller than the type, so we 
can assume that 0°97 in. was about the actual height of the type and that there- 
fore the weight of Elizabethan type differed only to a negligible extent from 
that of modern type of an equal body. Now the average weight of a square 
inch of modern type is taken as 5 oz. Ten lines of Elizabethan pica of the 
ordinary measure of a quarto book would therefore weigh some 25 or 30 oz., 
which with the weight of the stick itself would be as much as would be con- 
venient to hold. 
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full and excellent. While it cannot be said, in view of the 
date, to settle the question of Elizabethan practice, it is not 
without significance that Moxon evidently had no idea at all 
of the use of the galley to contain more than a single page of 
type at a time. His galleys are of the —_ of a page and 
meant to contain one page each. He definitely lays down 
that when a compositor has accumulated in the galley the 
amount of type necessary for a page he should add a line of 
quadrats and the first word of the next page (with, when 
required, the signature). There is nowhere any suggestion of 
setting up a quantity of matter in slip form and afterwards 
cutting it up into pages. 

Another passage of Moxon is perhaps wen noting in this 
connexion. He advises that when a work is to be set in an 
unusual measure, instead of each compositor using his own 
stick, as was usual, one stick set to the required measure 
should be kept for the use of all the compositors employed on 
the job, who therefore must have worked in succession, not 
simultaneously. The assumption that the compositors would 
never be working simultaneously would hardly be made by 
a man familiar with the use of long galleys. 

Now it seems quite improbable that if setting in long 
galleys had ever come into general use it should have so com- 
pletely gone out by 1683 that Moxon’s treatise should ignore 
it altogether. But, after all, this is but negative argument, 
and I think that we can get positive proof that, at least, 
many books were paged as set up. Unfortunately, however, 
as so often happens in bibliography, our evidence of what 
— ened is all ] derived from errors. A perfectly printed 

poe show no trace of the method by which it came 
vor being. The better-printed books, those, as a rule, 
which issued from the larger printing houses, contain little 
or no evidence as to whether they were set up page for page, 
or not, and it is precisely in such offices, with their larger 
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quantity of type, that, if anywhere, we might expect to find 

the slip galley in use. Let us, however, consider what traces 

page by page composition is likely to leave when carried out 
y a not too careful printer. 

After finishing a page the compositor would have to add 
the catchword and, when necessary, the signature, to tie the 
page up, and to place it in safety on the imposing stone or 
elsewhere. This would take an appreciable time, and if the 
compositor was a careless person who did not trouble to 
mark accurately the point of the manuscript at which he 
had left off there seems a possibility that when he came to 
start the next page he would have forgotten exactly where to 
begin. At any rate we should expect serious errors of omission 
or repetition—as of whole lines of verse—to occur more 
frequently at a point where the work had been interrupted 
than elsewhere. Several such errors have been noticed ! 
at the ends of pages, and so far as my experience goes they 
certainly seem to occur more frequently there than in other 
situations. It is, however, of course impossible, without 
examining a very large number of books for the special purpose, 
to obtain satisfactory proof of this, so the argument is not by 
itself conclusive. 

A further point is that when a page ends with a passage in 
type different from that of the bulk of the book it is common 
for both the signature and the catchword to be in this type, 
though the rule is not invariable. Now this would save 
trouble to the compositor if he added the signature and 
catchword at the time of finishing the page, but it would 
add considerably to his trouble—without so far as we can 
see any gain in the result—if he made up into page from 
galleys and for each catchword and signature had to consider 
and obtain the appropriate type. ‘Though therefore this 
variation of the type of the signature line according to that 

1 See Transactions, xii, p. 226. 
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of the text is not conclusive evidence of setting straight in 
page, it is certainly more easily explained on such an assumption 
than otherwise. 

We can, however, find much more satisfactory proof of 
setting direct into pages when we consider the form of the 
catchwords themselves. If a book is set up in long galleys, 
and then divided into pages, the catchword of any page must 
necessarily be taken from the first word immediately following 
the division, i.e. the first word of the next page; there is 
no other possible source for it. Now suppose the first word 
of this page happened to be incorrect, and yet a real word 
(i. e. having in itself nothing suspicious and yet wrong in its 
context), a compositor dividing, as we have supposed, long 
galleys into pages would have no idea that anything was 
amiss and would merely set up as catchword what he saw. 
We should therefore never find a catchword correct, while the 
first word of the following page was wrong, unless indeed the 
error was one which the compositor of the catchword would 
necessarily recognize and avoid. On the other hand, if the 
catchword was inserted immediately the page was finished 
it would be taken from the manuscript or original copy, and 
therefore would have every reason for being correct irrespec- 
tive of whether the opening word of the next page was 
afterwards set up rightly or wrongly. 

The most significant of all errors in this connexion are 
those in which a few words are omitted or repeated at the 
beginning of a page, an error which, as has already been said, 
is especially likely to happen when resuming composition 
after an interval, owing to carelessness in marking the place 
in the copy where the compositor had left off. 

Instances of correct catchwords followed by erroneous 
page-openings are very numerous, and it requires little 
research to discover them. Those which follow may suffice 
as examples. They are chosen from a couple of books which 
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I happen to have at hand, average se of Elizabethan 
printing, neither specially good nor specially bad. 

(1) The Enimie of Idleness by William Fulwood, Henry 
Bynneman, 1568. 

Bz ends, ‘to suche maner of people it were’ [catchword 
but]. Bzv begins ‘ were but simplicitie to gyue instructions ’. 
Had the page been divided up from long galleys, the catchword 
would necessarily have been the incorrectly repeated ‘ were’. 

D4 ends a section describing how to write a certain kind of 
letter. ‘The next page gives an example of the letter in 
question. Such examples throughout the book are normally 
headed The Example, but this particular one is headed 
merely Example. Nevertheless the catchword of D4 is The. 

Osy ends with ‘ accepta-’, the catchword being ‘ble’. 
The next page begins ‘ vnto me’, the rest of ‘ acceptable’ 
having accidentally been omitted. On the theory of paging 
from slip the catchword must have been ‘ vnto’. 

Q8 ends ‘ that’ [catchword ‘ your |, the next page beginning, 
by accidental repetition, ‘that your’. The catchword ‘ your’ 
could only have come direct from the manuscript. 


(2) The Golden Grove by William Vaughan, S. Stafford, 
1608 (second edition, enlarged). 

In this work the numerous quotations are normally printed 
in italics. Now sig. P7 ends with two quotations, of which 
the first and so much as appears of the second on this page 
are inadvertently printed in roman, the catchword also being 
roman, but on turning the page we find that the quotation 
is correctly continued on the verso in italics. Evidently this 
catchword must have been added on completion of the page, 
for otherwise it would necessarily be taken from the first 
word of the next page and be in italics. 


There is another test which we can sometimes apply in 
the case of plays, namely the form of the speakers’ names 
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which appears in catchwords. Inspection of almost any early 
play shows that very little attempt was made at uniformity 
in the abbreviations used to represent the speakers’ names. 
On the other hand, when in any particular passage a certain 
speaker’s name recurs frequently, the compositor had, as 
we should naturally expect, some tendency to keep to the 
same form. He would presumably have this form in his 
mind, and while going straight ahead with his composition 
would not trouble much about the form (often perhaps 
only an initial) in which the name appeared in the manuscript 
before him. If, however, any interruption occurred in i 
work he might, so to say, make a fresh start with a different 
form. It follows, therefore, that in a work set up page by 
page, with the catchword added as each page was completed, 
we should expect that whenever a catchword included a 
speaker’s name this name would be given the same form as 
had been generally used towards the foot of the page, without 
regard to the form of it with which the next page opens. 
If, on the other hand, the work had first been set up in long 
galley and cut up into pages afterwards, the catchword, 
being taken from the first line, of the following page, should 
follow this exactly, without regard to the spelling used on 
the previous page, for the compositor would have no alter- 
native form in his mind, and indeed might not know the 
name for which the abbreviation stood. He would certainly 
have no inducement to alter it. 

It may be worth while to summarize the results of 
an examination of the catchwords of the First Folio of 
Shakespeare made from this point of view. 

On 263 pages of the Folio the catchword (or the first part 
of it) is a speaker’s name. 

Apart from three non-significant errors,’ there are 82 cases 
where the form of the speaker’s name occurring in the catch- ~ 

1 A wrong speaker on A6 and transposed letters on S6 and mms. 
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word differs either from that previously used on the page 
(or from the last form used on the page if there is more than 
one) or from that used at the head of the next page, or from 
both, but of these we may omit 12 from our consideration 
on the ground that the speaker’s name does not occur pre- 
viously on the page or that it occurs so far off that the 
compositor is unlikely to have the form used in his mind at 
the moment of setting up the catchword. We may also omit 
a further five as being in some way peculiar." 

If we now classify the remainder we find that we have 
24 cases in which the catchword differs from both the pre- 
ceding and following form of the speaker’s name, 26 where 
it agrees with the preceding and differs from the following, 
and 15 where it differs from the preceding and agrees with 
the following form. 

At first sight this seems rather inconclusive. It looks as 
if the catchword was sometimes set up in immediate con- 
nexion with the last line of its page and sometimes (though less 
often) taken from the first line of the next page; but when 
we consider more closely the chances of agreement or dis- 
agreement we see that our result is quite consistent with the 
theory that it was always set immediately after the last line, 
while it is evident that it sometimes must have been. We 
should not in any case expect perfect regularity. One method 
of setting should give merely a tendency to agreement with 
what has gone before, while the other should lead to a 
practical certainty of agreement with what follows. ‘The 

1 ij, e. on Ez, K2, and L2¥, the catchword departs from the form used 
immediately above, but the printer in these particular cases had purposely 
shortened the word to save space: O5, Shylock has been called Shy., but in 
the catchword and in the following page he appears as Jew. This change must 
be due to the manuscript: n4, catchword is Queene. She has previously 
appeared as Qu, and the next page begins Queen. It is difficult to know how 


to class this, as the printer seems to use anything from QO. to Queene, according 
to whether he had a long or short line. 
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evidential value of agreement or disagreement in the two 
directions is therefore very different. We have a considerable 
number of catchwords which would be almost impossible on 
the assumption of galley setting, against a much smaller 
number which are not quite what we should expect, but are 
still possible, if the pages were dealt with separately. The 
balance of evidence is thus clearly in favour of the page by 
page method. 

When, however, we look at certain particular cases the 
evidence seems to be conclusive. 

On Kz" the last three speeches of Hero have erroneously 
the speaker’s name Bero, while the next. page has correctly 
Hero. ‘The catchword has Bero. ‘This cannot therefore have 
been set up from the first line of the next page. 

On d6 the name of Prince Henry’s companion is given 
in the only two cases in which it appears as Pointz, and so 
also in the catchword. The first speech of the next page has, 
however, the form Poines. 

On vv2" we have a still more convincing case, for the 
catchword is Rodori. I, and in the Devonshire copy (Clarendon 
Press facsimile) these words do not appear at all on the following 
page, which begins ‘ And hell gnaw his bones, Performances 
are no kin together’. This was corrected in other copies, 
but it is evident that when the pages were being prepared 
for press there can have been nothing from which a compositor 
would take the catchword Rodori. I. 

These three examples are in themselves sufficient proof 
that in the particular pages in which they occur the catchword 
was added immediately on completion of the page, and we 
may, I think, assume, until evidence is brought forward to 
the contrary, that the practice was followed throughout the 
whole book. 

We have thus seen that three books taken from the years 
1568, 1608, and 1623 show evidence that the matter was put 

4 
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straight into page as composed, and was not first set up in 
long galleys and cut up into pages afterwards; and further 
that this was apparently the only system known to Moxon in 
1683. While we cannot, of course, say that such evidence 
is sufficient to prove the universality of the method, we 
must I think assume, until evidence to the contrary is put 
forward, that it was the ordinary method in Elizabethan 
printing, and that the use of the long galley was unknown. 

Assuming, then, that Elizabethan books were as a rule set 
up page by page and that long galleys were not used, it 
remains for us briefly to consider how this affects the question 
of the number of compositors who might be employed on 
a single job. It is evident that whether it affects it or not 
depends on the nature of the copy. When a printer had to 
reprint a work already in type and was following his original 
page for page, it was open to him to give every sheet, or even 
every page, to a different compositor, and all these might 
work simultaneously (assuming a sufficient number of type 
cases), for evidently each man’s page would join on properly 
to those before and after it. Even i in the case of a reprint 
which was not to follow the original page for page, simul- 
taneous a by two compositors might sometimes be 
ae pepe — might, for example, wish to reduce a 

ook of ten sheets to one of eight, and might give the first 
five sheets to one compositor and the second five to another, 
instructing each to compress his five sheets into four. It is 
only when setting from a manuscript that such division 
between two or more men would, without the use of long 
galleys, involve such intricate calculation as to be imprac- 
ticable. But even in such a case, though simultaneous 
composition by a number of compositors is impossible, there 
is clearly no reason why different men should not have worked 
at the job im succession. 

Many reasons might cause work begun by one compositor 
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to be continued by another. The most likely is perhaps that 
he first man had emptied his type-cases and mes to 
replenish them. It was probably usual, as it still is, that 
a compositor should himself distribute type into the cases 
which he used. If he did not do this, he ran the risk of the 
case being filled with letters wrongly distributed, which 
would cause much loss of time when he next used it. Now 
we have not sufficient evidence to enable us to calculate 
accurately the amount of matter which one pair of Elizabethan 
type cases would suffice to set up. Much ape on whether, 
as seems probable, a pair of cases ordinarily contained both 
roman and italic founts, and on whether when setting verse 
the compositor had at hand an additional supply of quads 
and spaces or was limited to those which his case would 
normally contain. In general, however, since the reach of 
an Elizabethan’s arm and the length of his fingers were pretty 
much the same as those of a compositor of to-day, and since 
by 1580 the art was old enough for a reasonably convenient 
arrangement to have been evolved, there seems to be great 
probability that the dimensions of the Elizabethan type-case 
were not much different from those now customary.’ On 
this assumption we shall, I think, be fairly safe in supposing 
that at least three and not more than five ordinary quarto 
pages could be set up from one pair of cases. Probably we 
should not be far wrong in taking four as a fair average 
number. 

Of course a compositor might not be limited to one pair 
of cases. On the other hand, the supply of type in all save 
the largest printing-houses was probably quite small, and 
each compositor would necessarily have the use of several 


1 The dimensions given in Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, 1683, are } in. 
longer, 2 in. wider, and } in. deeper than those of the usual present-day case, 
but they would probably have been somewhat more heavily built and would 
have held hardly any more type. 


H2 
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(three at least) different sizes of book-type—probably in 
black letter and roman—apart from the founts of excep- 
tional sizes which would be used by all the compositors as 
required. It seems, therefore, quite likely that one com- 
positor might have the use of only two or three pairs of cases, 
at most, of a particular fount. He would therefore have to 
stop composition every dozen pages or oftener in order to 
replenish his cases by distributing work already printed off ; 
and if there was another compositor available, and the work 
was at all urgent, it would be natural for him to take it over. 
There would accordingly be nothing surprising if in a piece 
of Elizabethan printing we found indication of two different 
compositors setting alternate groups of some four to twelve 
pages. They would, however, have worked alternately, not 
simultaneously. 

As we do not know whether the compositor was always or 
usually a distinct person from the pressman or whether each 
man took his turn at every kind of employment in the office, 
we can make no guess at the internal economy of the Eliza- 
bethan printing-house or whether such a change of compositor 
would be the usual thing or not. It may, however, be noted 
that distribution takes about a third of the time employed in 
composition, and that a compositor would almost certainly 
have had several other things to do besides the actual com- 
position, namely, to make up the formes, see to the taking of 
proofs, if he did not himself pull them, and make the necessary 
corrections. ‘The total amount of time occupied in these 
subsidiary tasks might amount to practically the same as 
that taken in the actual straightforward composition, and 
the employment of two men at the case alternately might 
therefore not involve any loss of time. 


R. B. McKerrow. 























NOTES ON OLD BOOKS 
The Printing of the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio of 1647 


OME five years after the closing of the theatres the 
S= ublished plays of Beaumont and Fletcher were 

collected in a folio volume bearing the imprint of 
Humphrey Robinson and Humphrey Moseley and the date 
1647. ‘They had been entered in the Stationers’ Register 
on 4 September 1646,’ and oe nae hy address to the reader 
is dated 14 February 1646, evidently for 1646/7. The bulk 
of the volume was then, no doubt, already printed, and we 
may suppose that it appeared not long afterwards. It is 
worth mention that the entry in the Register includes the 
Wild Goose Chase, a play whose loss the address deplores, and 
which was, in fact, not recovered till five years later. It 
cannot, therefore, have been always necessary to produce the 
actual copy at the time of registration. 

The collation of the folio is as follows : portrait unsigned, 
A‘, a-c* d-e* ff g*, B-K* L?, 2A-2S*, 3A-3X‘, 4A-4l‘, 
sA-sR* 5sS* sT-sX*, 6A-6K* 6L*, 7A-7C* 7D? 7E- 
7G‘, 8A-8C* *8D? 8D-8F*. There are various misprints, 
but the only one of any significance is in the pre- 
liminaries, where sheet e is misprinted E. The portrait was 
evidently impressed on a single leaf, not a full sheet, for in 
my copy the deckle edge of the counterfoil is visible after 
A4. The paper is different from that of the rest of the 
volume. The four leaves of A are occupied by the title and 
three epistles, while signatures a-g contain commendatory 
verses and other preliminaries. The text, beginning with B, 


1 The Library, July 1911, vii. 237. 
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is divided into eight sections of unequal length, each signed 
with a separate alphabet, and paged separately, the numbers 
(apart from a few misprints) sae quite regular except in 
the last section, where 25-28 are repeated. 

In a ‘ Postcript ’ (as he calls it) at the end of the commen- 
datory verses, Moseley (who, we learn from his address, had 
the whole care of the publication, while sharing with his 
partner the financial burden) explains that after the text 
was printed the verses were ‘ for — ’ sent to several 
ene whence ‘their different Character’, but that ‘ the 

orke it selfe is one continued Letter ’, i. e. is in the same 
type throughout, the suggestion being that it was also the 
work of a single printer, though this is not expressly stated. 

Moseley is quite justified in claiming credit for the care 
taken over the printing, for the book is clear and readable. 
He is not quite correct in saying that a single fount is used 
throughout, for in quires B—L the italic attracts the eye by 
being more heavily impressed than the roman, the result 
apparently of a slight difference in height to paper. What is 
more important is that it is hardly possible to accept the 
implication that the whole is the oak of a single printing- 
house. As we have seen, the text was divided into eight 
sections : these vary in size from §2 to 172 pages, and contain 
respectively 3, 6, 7, 3, 7, 4, 2, and 3 plays (including a 
Masque). There are many indications that different hands 
were at work in different sections. The number of signed 
leaves in the normal gathering varies. Though the practice 
is nowhere very consistent, some sections clearly tend to the 
use of capitals for the head-titles, others to the use of lower 
case. All the plays but four have ornamental initials of some 


sort, and these are a very miscellaneous lot. ‘Though it is 
difficult to be quite certain, I do not think that any set runs 
through more than a single section, if we except a four-line 
factotum used in section five, which also appears in the 
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middle of section eight. Sections four and five each contain 
some very distinctive initials not found elsewhere. It is, 
however, in the play endings that the sections differ most 
markedly. The first section has ‘ FN JS ’, followed by a perfect 
field of fleurs-de-lis. The second has no finis, but sometimes 
an ornament or row of ornaments. The third has ‘ FINIS’, 
followed in one instance by an arabesque ornament. The 
fourth has ‘ FJNJS’ and no ornament. The fifth likewise has 
no ornament ; in the first four plays it has ‘FJ NJS’, in the last 
three ‘ FINIS’; it is, therefore, not clearly distinguished from 
sections three and four. The sixth in place of finis has ‘Here 
endeth’ such and such a play ; it has no ornament. The short 
seventh section is inconsistent in its endings, but is clearly 
distinguished by the use of roman in the running-title. The 
anomalous eighth section is also inconsistent: the earlier 
leaves are distinguished by the use of a brace in connexion 
with the page number, but this peculiarity does not extend 
beyond p. 24. It therefore appears quite certain that we 
have to do with the work of at least eight compositors, and 
very probably that of at least eight printing-houses. 

Only the first two sections of the text introduce head- 
pieces: the first, one containing a herm between lion masks 
and winged flute-players (35 x143 mm.), used once; the 
second, one of floral arabesques (37 x 138 mm.), which occurs 
three times (twice the wrong way up), and also once the 
archer and peacock head-piece (35 x140 mm.), well known 
from the Shakespeare folios. Of this, however, there were 
several (at least three) variants, and the present one is not 
that used by Jaggard and Cotes. I think it is from a block 
once in the possession of Nicholas Okes, but into whose 
hands this passed I do not know. The floral arabesque also 
occurs in signature A (which was therefore by the same 
printer as section two), and both this and the herm are found 
in the commendatory verses, as are also recuttings of both. 
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The great variety of the ornaments used in the commendatory 
verses, no less than the irregularity of the gatherings and the 
misprint of E for e, bears out Moseley’s statement that they 
were given out to several different printers. 

The eighth section is manifestly abnormal. The gatherings 
8A-8C (pages 1-24) are unique in having a brace alongside 
the page number. The numbering, without this peculiarity, 
is continued in gatherings 8D-8F (pages 25-48). But 
between 8C and 8D are inserted two leaves signed *8D 
(and therefore certainly printed after 8D) and paged 25-8, 
numbers which also appear on 8D1-2. The first leaf of this 
inserted sheet contains the end of Love’s Pilgrimage, the play 
that fills 8A-8C, the second the whole of the Masque. 

Finally it must be observed that three plays are dis- 
tinguished from the rest by departing from the usual 
custom of beginning each line of verse with a capital letter. 
These are the Prophetess and Bonduca at the end of the 
fourth section, and Four Plays in One at the end of the eighth. 

A further indication that the eight sections of the text 
were handed to different workmen is the fact that in so doing 
Moseley evidently wrote at the end of each section the name 
of the play next following, in order that when the printed 
sections were received there should be no doubt of their order 
even if the signatures were irregular. Thus we find, as a rule, 
that the title of the first play of each section appears as a catch- 
word at the foot of the last printed page of the section before. 
(There are a number of blank pages in the volume, for each 
play is made to begin on a recto.) But. this is not always so, 
and the irregularities enable us to detect certain changes of 
plan made in the course of printing. Section two originally 
ended with the Coxcomb. ‘The text of the play concluded on 
2P3*, and the printer set the prologue and epilogue that 
follow in an unusually lavish manner so as to run on to 
2P4*, on which he placed as catchword ‘The Chances’, 
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the title of the play which begins section three. But the play 
that actually idiots is the False One, occupying 2Q-2S, and 
on 2S4* the catchword ‘The Chances’ is duly repeated. 
Again, section five originally ended with Love’s Cure, for the 
last gathering was increased to six leaves in order to complete 
the play, and on 5S6* appears as catchword ‘ Queene of 
Corinth’, the title of the play which begins section six. 
But the play that actually follows is the Honest Man’s Fortune, 
occupying 5T-5X, while on 5X4° the catchword is not, 
as we should expect, ‘Queene of Corinth’, but ‘ Foure 
Playes in one’, the title of the last play in the volume. 
This is, of course, quite anomalous,.but it shows that the 
play has been moved, and that its removal is somehow 
connected with the remarkable dislocation in the last section. 

What happened appears to have been this. When the time 
for delivery of the sections approached it was found that 
the printers to whom had been entrusted two of the shorter 
sections, namely four and eight, had made little progress 
with their shares. Section four originally consisted of the 
Maid in the Mill, Prophetess, Bonduca, and False One ; 
section eight of Love’s Pilgrimage, the Masque, Honest Man’s 
Fortune, and Four Plays in One: in each case only the first 
three quires were forthcoming. The only thing to do was 
to take the work out of the hands of the defaulters and make 
what arrangements were possible for its speedy execution. 
Section two (originally of five plays) and section five (originally 
of six) were already complete. Moseley handed the False 
One (from four) to the printer of two, who added it to his 
section, duly substituting the catchword ‘ The Chances’ for 
“The Sea Voyage’ which the copy presumably bore. This, 
of course, left the remainder of section four without a final 
catchword. From section eight Moseley handed the Honest 
Man’s Fortune (which bore at the end the catchword ‘ Foure 
Playes in one ’—perhaps because it had been inserted in 
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section eight as an afterthought) to the printer of five, who 
added it to his section, but rather carelessly retained the 
original catchword instead of altering it as the printer of 
two had done. Further, Moseley engaged a new printer, who 
had had no share in the original distribution, to complete 
what remained of sections four and eight. This printer set 
up the Prophetess and Bonduca for four, and Four Plays in 
One for eight, betraying his individuality by the non-capitali- 
zation of the verse. The removal of the play which originally 
concluded section four accounts for the fact that as printed 
this section has no catchword at the end. 

But this was not the end of the trouble. When all was 
finished it was discovered that the original printer of section 
eight had never even completed his first play, Love’s Pil- 
grimage, and that the Masque had been wholly omitted. To 
remedy the defect Moseley caused the single sheet *8D to 
be printed containing on the first leaf the conclusion of the 
play and on the second the short Masque. The work was 
entrusted to the printer of section five, who used in it the 
four-line factotum he had already employed for the Pilgrim 
and the Knight of Malta, numbered the pages in continuation 
of 8C, 25-28, thus duplicating the beginning of 8D, and 
placed at the end of the Masque as catchword ‘ Foure Plays 
in one’ to connect with the following play. It thus appears 
that in the text of the volume, apart from preliminaries, we 
have the work of no less than nine different printers. 

Two other slight dislocations merit passing notice. On 
D4", at the end of the Mad Lover, the catchword is ‘ Pro- 
logue’: the verso is blank, and on Er®* begins the Spanish 
Curate. Apparently, therefore, the prologue and epilogue 
to the Mad. aa which now appear on D4*, were originally 


set for the other side of the leaf. Also it will be observed 
that on A2° the catchword is‘ THE’. The next page is headed 
‘ To the Reader ’, and the catchword may be a mere misprint. 
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It looks, however, as though it had been intended to connect 
with ‘ The Stationer to the Reader’, which follows on Aq, 
and in the copy at the British Museum (C. 39. k. 5) the two 
leaves have consequently been transposed. An examination 
of the water-marks, however, leaves no doubt as to the correct 
order. 

W. W. Grec. 


The Ulrich and Afra Vincent of Beauvais 
kx edition of the Speculum Historiale (Proctor 1639) 


is one of the books printed in the monastery of 

SS. Ulrich and Afra in Anton Sorg’s Type 1. It is 
dated 1474, but as it was unfinished at the death of Abbot 
Melchior von Stamhaim, which occurred on 30 January 1474, 
and is a large book in three volumes, it was probably begun 
early in 1473, as soon as the Speculum humanae salvationis (in 
Giinther Zainer’s Type 2—Proctor 1631) and the Dialogi 
of St. Gregory (in Bamler’s Type 2—Proctor 1631 A) were 
finished, or even before. The fact of its composition and 
printing in the monastery is known from two manuscript 
notices quoted by Dom Placidus Braun in his Notitia Historico- 
Litterarta (Augsburg, 1788) of the early books in the Monastery 
Library, of which he was librarian. The first of these is 
reproduced in the British Museum Catalogue of Early Printed 
Books, Part Il, p. 338; the second is given by Dom Braun as 
follows : 

Secundum testimonium ex exemplari, Ioanni de Werdenberg Episcopo 
Augustano a nostris oblato, quod in bibliotheca Pfaffenhusiana extat, ad cuius 
finem eiusdem Episcopi insignia adspiciuntur depicta, & sequentia manu 
coaeua adscripta: Melchior de Stainhaim Abbas SS. Vdalrici (9 Auffrae ordinis 
S. Benedicti Nomina dictorum, &9 ciuitatis Augustensis incepit opus sllud impres- 
soriae artis perficere, {SF antequam finiit ipsum, buius aduenit . . . amara mors. 


Post eum successit Fr. Hainricus Fries, qui... Iobanni Episcopo Augustano 
Vincentium illum in bistoria dedit, dedicautt. 
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This copy has lately come into my possession; and as it 
is in some details incorrectly cater Me by Dom Braun, it 
may be worth while to transcribe anew the final inscription. 
I think possibly he never himself saw it,’ but worked from an 
account given him by a correspondent ; the arms are not at 
the end of vol. iii (and are neither those of the Werdenberg 
family nor of the see of Augsburg), but at the beginning of 
all three volumes,” and the inscription (which is not wholly 
easy to read) runs as follows : 

Melchior de Stamhaim abbas Sanctorum vdalricj et auffre ordinis Sanctj 
benedict} nostre dyocests et Ciuitatis augustensis incepit opus illud impressorie 
artis perficere et antequam finis operis huius advenit preclusit sibi mors amara 
post eum successit frater hainricus friess qui nobis Iohanmi Episcopo augustenst 
vincentium illud in hystoria dedit. 

The problem of the relations of Zainer, Bamler, and Sorg 
with the monastery is not yet solved. We are fortunate to 
have such inscriptions as these and those in the Ellenbog 
volume* at Cambridge, and can only hope that further 
discoveries in archives or elsewhere may afford us new evidence. 

S. GAsELEE. 


1 After being the property of the Bishops of Augsburg (‘ex Bibliotheca 
Rimi Augustani ’) it belonged at one time to the Jesuits of Dillingen, and is 
afterwards a ‘ Kénigliches Staatseigenthum ’—of the Kingdom of Bavaria, 
I suppose. 

2 They are in their original binding of stamped leather over wooden boards ; 
doubtless the monastery’s work, but not, like the first volume of another copy 
in my possession (of which the binding is perhaps a few years later), bearing the 
stamps VLRICVS, AFRA, SIMPERTVS. 

® Proctor’s Bibliographical Essays, 1905, p. 73. We must also hope for a 
re-discovery of the printed advertisement of this book quoted in Denis’s 
Supplement to Maittaire. 




















A LITTLE-KNOWN BOHEMIAN HERBAL 
By S. SAVAGE 


HE greatness of Italian Art might lead one to expect 
| that Italy would excel in the illustrations to its herbals. 
If, however, we look for anything at all equal to the 
illustrations of Brunfels’s or Fuchs’s herbals previous to the 
sixth decade of the sixteenth century, we shall be disappointed. 
There are no doubt many reasons for this. Perhaps with the 
Italian herbalists there was not the same vis a tergo driving 
them to study their native plants, since they were surrounded 
by a flora similar to that known to the old Greeks they wor- 
shipped as the gods of medicine. Certainly their earliest 
printed herbal, the Herbarium Apuleti Platonic, printed before 
1484, is, if possible, more crudely illustrated than the German 
Herbarius Moguntinus. 

There was one writer of herbals, however, who deserves the 
whole credit of endeavouring to uphold Italy as the producer 
of a finely illustrated herbal. This was Pier Andrea Mattioli, 
who was born in Siena in 1500, and whose fate it was to die 
of the plague in 1577. His Commentaries on the Materia 
Medica of Dioscorides appeared first in Italian in 1544, and 
afterwards in numerous editions (Saccardo, the Italian botanist, 
estimated that there were over sixty different editions) in 
Latin, Italian, and other European languages. The book 
represented the sum total of plant-knowledge in Italy at that 
period, and was widely read. The earlier editions were illus- 
trated with small woodcuts of no great artistic merit. Later, 
Mattioli must have conceived the idea of producing an edition 
of his Commentaries with fine large woodcuts to rival those 
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of the German herbals. He employed an Italian artist, 
Giorgio Liberale da Udine, to make large drawings of plants 
from nature; and it is said that he received some drawings 
from a celebrated Italian professor, Luca Ghini, a man who 
had a vast reputation for his knowledge of plants, but who 
published nothing himself. 

It was no doubt Mattioli’s intention to publish his editio 
renovata in Italy; but circumstances must have led him to 
allow the majority of the large illustrations of plants to be 
used in the first place for a Bohemian translation of the first 
four books of his work. In 1554 Mattioli went to Bohemia as 
physician to the Archduke Ferdinand, and lived at Prague for 
many years. A Bohemian named Hagek z Hagku salient 
to translate the first four books of the Commentaries into 
Bohemian. The result was the little-known edition of Mat- 
tioli’s Commentaries, in Bohemian, printed in Prague in 1562, 
and illustrated for the first time with the large woodcuts. 
What is sometimes looked upon as the first edition with the 
large woodcuts, that published by Valgrisi at Venice in 156s, 
is the third edition, since a German edition came out in Prague 
in 1563. 

This Bohemian herbal of 562 is an interesting book from 
many points of view. It would seem to be scarce, since I am 
unable to find it mentioned in any of the standard biblio- 
graphies except Pritzel, and it does not appear in several 
Bohemian bibliographies I have to Be The British 
Museum copy is imperfect, having a MS. title-page, and 
several leaves of the index missing. This copy was one of the 
many herbals which came to the British Sosa Library 


through the generosity of Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., naturalist, 
traveller, and for forty years President of the Royal Society. 

My attention was first called to this herbal by an entry in 
one of Mr. W. M. Voynich’s pre-war catalogues, where a copy 
(subsequently purchased for the Library of the Kew Her- 
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barium) was described at some length, and the book highly 
praised. 

The only portions of the book which are in Latin are the 
‘ Epistola nuncupatoria ’, a Privilege, the names of the plants, 
and a few verses at the end. The book has a long title, which 
I will not give fully, but will shorten to the form used in the 
British Museum Catalogue : 

Mattioli, Pietro Andrea. Herbarz: ginak Bylinat welmi 
vzitetny, a Figirami . . . podlé praweho a yako ziwého zrostu 
Bylin ozdobeny, y také mnohymi ... Lekarzstwijmi rozhognieny 
gessto...na Cieskan Rieé, od . . . Thadedsse Hagka z Hagku 
prelozeny, etc. [Prague, 1562.] fol. 

The Bohemian is printed in gothic type, and the Latin in 
roman; and the printer was one Georgius Melantrichus ab 
Aventino, a euphonious and high-sounding name for a printer ! 
The place of imprint was Prague, and not ‘ Letha Panie’ as 
given by Pritzel, Thesaurus Literaturae Botanicae. ‘ Letha 
Panie’ is the Bohemian for Anno Domini, and coming im- 
mediately above the date, looks quite innocent as the name of 
a town! Deschamps made the same error in his Dictionnaire 
de Géographie in reference to other Bohemian books, but 
corrected it in his supplement. Pritzel, in his first edition of 
1851, also made an error in giving the printer as Helantrycha, 
this no doubt being due to the peculiar forms of the Bohemian 
gothic capital letters. Sir Joseph Banks’s librarian, Jonas 
Dryander, catalogued the book in his Catalogus Bibliothecae 
Historico-Naturalts Fosephi Banks, 1797 (vol. iii, p. §5), but did 
not fall into the same blunders as Pritzel in 1851. 

The collation of the book is as follows : 

20 unnumb. fol.+392 numb. fol.+26 unnumb. fol. 

Register: *%, #6, #¥%4 488% AZ (incl. W)*, Aa-Zz 
(incl. Ww)*, Aaa-Www*, Xxx‘. 

The book is thoroughly well printed, and Melantrichus was 
something of an enthusiast in regard to his craft. He places 
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his device both in the preliminary pages and at the end, and 
beneath the latter one are six lines of Latin poetry, the sense 
of which is as follows : 

‘ This picture makes known the skilful minds of men who 
: a books by the typographic art. Ancient writings, 
‘brought out of darkness, as by a torch Chalcography their 
‘liberator, come into the light. Thence a grateful odour will 
‘ be enhaled by the readers, such as tall lilies give forth in early 
‘ spring.’ 

is device is partly borrowed from the coat-of-arms of his 
patron, Hagek z Hagku; but between the horns surmounting 
the helmet appears the bust of an elderly’ man in armour, his 
head crowned with a laurel wreath, and brandishing a flaming 
torch in his hand. On the field of the shield, in the dexter 
chief, is a large fleur-de-lis, and the remainder is charged with 
a smaller representation of the figure with the torch. On 
either side of the horns are the initials G. M. ... Z. A, 
Perhaps Melantrichus had his own portrait engraved in this 
device ; and by repeating the figure on the shield, he would 
seem to be affirming this. 

The word Chalcography, used in the verses translated above, 
is without doubt call there as synonymous with printing, 
since in another book printed by Melantrichus in 1561, which 
has but few illustrations, the ‘ Printer to the Reader ’ is headed 
‘Calcographus Lectori’. The restriction of the word to 
‘ cop re engraver’ must have come later: in English 
the first use of the word in this sense was by John Evelyn in 
1662 [N.E.D.}. 

That Melantrichus’s work met with the approval of Mattioli 
is proved by the following excerpt from the ‘ Epistola nuncupa- 
toria ’, which although unsigned, was undoubtedly written by 
Mattioli : 

‘ The assiduity and truly high diligence of Georgius Melan- 
‘trichus ab Aventino, Chalcographer and citizen of Prague, 
12 
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‘is also praiseworthy, inasmuch as he undertook the greatest 
‘ share of the work, as much in fashioning (cudendo) the work 
‘ itself as in casting most excellent types, so that in proportion 
‘the beauty of the work which results is greater, so will its 
‘ utility be the more pre-eminent.’ 

Two other books, printed in 1561 and 1563 respectively, are 
interesting on account of the fact that they show that there 
was business connexion between Melantrichus and Valgrisi of 
Venice. A neatly- and well-printed book, in roman type, 
entitled Petri Andrea Mattioli Senensis Medici Epistolarum 
Medicinalium Libri Quingue, Prague, 1561, has on the title- 
page ad instantiam Vincenti V algrisii, and the Valgrisi device ; 
and a German version of the Commentaries, entitled New 
Kreuterbuch mit den allerschinsten ond artlichsten Figuren .. ., 
Prague, 1563, has Valgrisi’s name on the title-page also. 
Melantrichus ‘vas also the printer of a Bohemian edition of the 
Bible in 1570. 

The translator of this edition of Mattioli’s Commentaries 
appears to have been a man of considerable standing and 
learning. His armorial bearings are included among those of 
Bohemian nobles at the commencement of the book. The 
correct spelling of his name is rather a puzzle. The title-page 
has T. Hagka z Hagku; his armorial bearings are designated 
Thadedss Hagek z Hagku ; his portrait is inscribed Thaddaeus 
Hagecius ab Hagek ; the British Museum Catalogue has Tade4’ 
Hajek z Hajku; and Pritzel writes Thaddeus Hagek. How- 
ever, since modern orthography replaces g in Bohemian by j 
(pronounced as English y), and the noun is inflected, the form 
appearing on the title-page ‘ od Hagka z Hagku’ means ‘ by 

ajek of Hajek’, Hagka being the genitive inflexion used 
with ‘od’, and Hagku being either the dative or locative 
inflexion. 

There are seven other books of his in the British Museum 
Library, some of which are astrological and astronomical. 
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Mattioli refers to his translator in his dedicatory letter in the 
following terms : 

* No less have I to praise and extol the excellent Doctor of 
‘Arts & Medicine, Dr. Thaddaeus Hagecius (what piety, 
‘liberality, and beneficence is his!), he of all men of his 
‘country on account of that useful ornament this herbal : 
‘first written by me in Latin, it has been with the utmost 
‘ diligence turned by him into the Bohemian tongue, no labours 
‘ or vigils having been spared, not only in his translating the 
‘volume, but also in investigating the names of plants, and 
‘ seeking the plants themselves in many and diverse places in 
‘the Kingdom of Bohemia.’ , 

This. would seem to imply that Hagek deserves the credit of 
being known as one of the early minor botanists, as well as the 
translator of a great work. He was born in Prague in 1525, and 
died in 1600 in his seventy-fifth year. 

The herbal contains a well-drawn woodcut portrait of the 
translator. On a previous folio is a portrait of Mattioli, which 
I believe is but little known. Most of the better-known 
portraits show him in middle age as a rather sour-looking man. 
This portrait, however, probably represents him at about 
sixty years of age, and is a more pleasing one, besides being 
a very good piece of wood-engraving. ‘This was the second 
impression of the block, as it appeared first in the edition of 
Mattioli’s Letters in 1561. 

Here then is a little-known edition of Mattioli’s Commen- 
taries, printed in Prague in 1562, containing 589 of the large 
figures of plants, these being the first impressions of the bulk of 
the large plant-figures contained in the well-known Valgrisi 
editions of 1565 and later. Many of these woodcuts were so 
delicately cut, that the blocks soon became worn. The ‘ first 
impressions’ of such woodcuts were undoubtedly the best ; 
more so in this case on account of the fact that the later 
editions were printed on inferior paper. 
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One important alteration had been made before the blocks 
were used again after the Bohemian edition of 1562 ; namely, 
that the initials G. S. (sometimes with an engraver’s tool either 
above, below, or to one side), which occur on over one hundred 
of the blocks, had been carefully removed, with the single 
exception (as far as I have noted) of those on the woodcut of 
Fabaria; here the initials are on the root of the plant, and 
somewhat obscured by shading. It is interesting to note in 
this connexion, that Prof. R. C. Hatton, in his fine book The 
Craftsman’s Plant-Book, London, 1909 (in which all the larger 
illustrations are reproduced from either the 1565 Venice 
edition of Mattioli or the 1542 edition of Fuchs’s herbal), notes 
that the drawing of the Orange bears the initials W. S. on one 
of the leaves. ‘This is the only occurrence of these initials I 
have found in this herbal ; they are found in all the editions 
with the large figures. Hatton also says: ‘I have not seen any 
‘ opinion as to who was the draughtsman or the engraver of 
‘these cuts.’ The names of the two artists have been given 
by Mattioli himself, in the Epistola nuncupatoria to the 1565 
edition, as ‘ Georgius Liberalis homo artis pingendi perit- 
issimus, et post ipsum Volfangus Meierpeck Misnensis , and 
in the Italian editions they are styled ‘ M. Giorgio Liberale da 
Udine’ and ‘ M. Volfango Maierpeck Todesco’. Of these 
two artists I am unable to trace any particulars ; though Bryan, 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, mentions a Gennesio (or 
Gensio) Liberale, a painter of the Venetian School, born at 
Udine, who flourished in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, and was a painter of animals and fish. 

As to the identity of G. S. and W. S., there seems to be no 
direct evidence. The authorities who deal with monograms 
mention several G. S.’s as unknown wood-engravers; but 
among them there is one who is supposed to have worked in 
Prague from 1550 to 1570, and who cut the blocks for the 
Bohemian Bible printed by Melantrichus. One might wildly 
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conjecture that this printer with the high-sounding name may 
have been a German named Schwartzhaar, and that he was the 
wood-cutter ; but that would be mere conjecture. In Brul- 
liot’s Dictionnaire des Monogrammes, Munich, 1832, I found 
the following amusing reference to these initials : 

*‘Suivant Papillon (T. 1. p. 228) on trouve aussi les lettres 
‘G. S$. sur des gravures en bois pour les Commentaires de 
‘ Mathiole sur Dioscoride, et entr’autres au bas, a droite, d’un 
* crocodile.’ 

To mistake an engraver’s tool for a crocodile shows a super- 
abundance of imagination on the part of a monogrammist ! 

A system of shading the drawings in this herbal by a very 
skilful use of parallel lines, with occasional cross-hatchings, 1s 
employed, a is often used with great delicacy. In some 
instances the dark green of leaves is well suggested by shading 
them with closely-placed black dots, arranged with such 
regularity as to suggest that a special tool was used. 

The failure in the hand-colouring of herbals, which must 
have been as apparent to contemporaries as to us, — 
suggested the need of substituting shading for crude colouring. 
It was certainly an advance in botanic illustration to employ 
a well-regulated system of shading of the kind mentioned, since 
colour could only be rightly applied to outline-drawings by 
skilled artists. 

The drawings in this Bohemian herbal are not uniformly 
good (in none of the old herbals are they so), but there is no 
denying that many of them are remarkably fine and vigorous. 
The feeling for decoration is very strong in them ; and their 
placing on the pages in conjunction with the gothic text is 
admirable. Botanic artists of to-day, in addition to studying 
the drawings in Brunfels’s and Fuchs’s herbals, would do well 
to consider the large woodcuts in many of Mattioli’s editions, 
preferably those of 1562, 1563, and 1565. 
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Postscript : Since writing the above, I have chanced upon 
a somewhat remarkable fact in connexion with these large 
woodcuts. A considerable number of the blocks illustrating the 
1562 Bohemian edition of Mattioli were actually used in 1755 
to illustrate a work published in Paris : Duhamel du Monceau’s 
Traité des Arbres et Arbustes qui se cultivent en France en pleine 
terre. In his preface °. x, footnote) he records the fact : 

* J'ai eu le bonheur de recouvrer presque toutes les planches 
‘de la belle édition latine du Matthiole de Valgrise: les 
‘ Imprimeurs de mon Ouvrage ont fait graver avec soin celles 
* qui y manquoient ; entre celles-ci il s’en trouve plusieurs qui 
‘n’avoient point été représentées jusqu’a présent dans les livres 
‘ de Botanique, ou qui l’étoient fort mal, n’ayant été dessinées 
* sur des plantes seches.’ 

It is interesting to note the inferiority in design of the eigh- 
teenth-century woodcuts in this work, compared with those of 
the sixteenth century. The paper used in 1755 was an excep- 
tionally good one for these blocks; and comparing these 
impressions with the very poor ones of the 1604 Valgrisi edition 
of Mattioli, one cannot but wonder, not only at the vast 
difference made by the use of good paper and good ink in 
printing woodcuts, but also at the great durability of the old 
wood-blocks, for in this case a period of one hundred and 
ninety-two years had elapsed since their first use in 1562. This 
is, I believe, a record time for the extended use of botanic 
wood-blocks. 




















THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MARKS OF QUOTATION 


By DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 


HERE has been but little study or research concerning 
| the history of typography, regarded from the point of 
view of printers’ practice. Most of the histories of 
printing are biographical or onto ge in character. 
There appears to be need of a history which will disclose the 
origin and development through transitional stages of the 
features of practice adopted and followed by the printers of 
to-day. 

This would be an ambitious project, but it seems that the 
first steps in preparation for it would be the investigation by 
a number of students in various countries of individual features 
of typographical practice. 

e feature which I have undertaken to study and report 
upon is the origin and development of the marks of quotation. 
As is well known, the practice of printers in any country in 
indicating quoted passages differs from those in almost every 
other country. us, the French printers use one type of 
quotation marks ; the Italian printers use another; the Ger- 
mans a third; the Dutch a fourth. There is even difference 
r style between the printers of England and the United 

tates. 

It will also be found that the practice in any country is not 
what it was fifty or a hundred years ago, and the evolution of 
practice in each country is both interesting and illuminating. 

As there is practically no information on the subject of 
quotation marks in the existing literature on printing, the only 
method of study is the examination of hundreds of volumes 
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rinted at various dates and the record of the style followed 

in them with reference to quotation marks. Such a study I am 
now making, and hope to have the results ready for publication 
within a year. 

The object of the present memorandum is to invite any 

rinters, bibliographers, or librarians who may chance to be 

interested in the history of typography to communicate to me 
any suggestions which may aid in my research, or any notes on 
the origin or history of quotation marks in English printing. I 
am particularly anxious to locate the earliest book printed in 
England which used these mrarks, and would appreciate refer- 
ences to early books containing marks to indicate quotations. 

Research up to the present date indicates that the marks of 
quotation had their origin in France some time about 1580- 
1590, two commas or two turned commas in the margins being 
used to indicate cited passages. The practice met with favour 
and was soon adopted in the same or modified form by the 
printers of other countries. 

Communications may be addressed to Douglas C. McMur- 
trie, Greenwich, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

Such assistance will be cordially appreciated, and will be 
duly acknowledged in the published report. 














REVIEW 
EARLY BOOKS PRINTED IN SPAIN? 


Tuis useful list serves a double purpose; it shows the 
student and collector what Spanish ‘ post-incunabula’ (to 
use a continental term) can be consulted in the Museum, and 
it indicates to the officials of the Museum (not to mention 
would-be vendors and benefactors) what there is mot, and 
therefore desirable, in the Museum collection. 

The second of these two aims is doubtless best served by the 
method adopted by Dr. Thomas of adhering to the Museum 
cataloguing system ; but this may occasionally puzzle external 
workers. For instance, an inquirer after a Lunario by V. Cara- 
gocano (Logrojio, 1594) will find himself referred from Cara- 
gocano to Zaragozano, and thence to that strange heading 
Epbemerides, which has so often puzzled tyros to the British 
Museum Catalogue. The entry ‘Germany—Charles V, 
‘Emperor, Letra a Clemente septimo sobre la conuocacion 
‘ del concilio’ is also a little difficult. I am also inclined to 
regret the appropriation of the letter H. (in the descriptions 
of fifteenth-century books) to Haebler’s Bibliography ; to all 
incunabulists it is almost indissociably the abbreviation for 
tiain’s Repertorium. 

These are very small points of criticism ; and they certainly 
do not blind the present reviewer from a great appreciation 
of this laborious and accurate piece of work. Haebler and 
Burger have covered the first sixty years or so of Spanish 


1 Short-title Catalogue of Books printed in Spain and of Spanish Books printed 
elsewhere in Europe before 1601 now in the British Museum. By Henry Thomas, 
D.Litt. Printed by order of the Trustees, 1921, pp. vili, 102, price 75. 6d. 
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literature, but for the second half of the sixteenth century we 
have hitherto been much at sea, with varying and somewhat 
— oe from Antonio, Salva, and Gallardo. Dr. 


omas takes us a big step forward, and we have now an orderly 


and tangible collection of material on which to work. I think 
his list should be appreciated in Spain as much as it is here. 
S. GaseELer. 








